The Theory of Railway Rates
ground; the motive force required would be greater, there
would be a larger consumption of fuel, the wear and tear
of the locomotives, rolling stock and the permanent way
would vastly increase, and more than anything else, the
speed attainable would be much less Thus to charge traffic
on the basis of equal mileage would go contrary to facts.
Neither is it equitable. The acceptance of that principle
would lead to the penalising of the transport of goods of
low value. Such low valued and bulky commodities like
coal would find it impossible to meet the huge expenses
that have to be incurred on a long haul. Thus, the natural
tendency would be to restrict the sphere of transportation.
The proportion that transport expenses would bear to total
expenses in a long haul of a low valued commodity would
be prohibitively high leaving the field open only for goods
and commodities of high value that can afford to pay the
high rates charged.
Eailway rates, it may be emphasised, consist of two
parts, one fixed and another varying; the former includes
terminal expenses, while the latter includes the movement
expenses. The terminal expenses are constant, whether it
be a short Laul or a long haul. Thus, if rates were to be
charged according to mileage, it would be found that the
proportion that terminal expenses would bear to the total
expenses of transportation in the case of a commodity
shipped a short distance would be ludicrously large, while
in the case of a very long haul it would be very much less.
These factors, together, restrict the scope of economic
transport considerably and, therefore, the principle is an
impracticable basis of rates assessment, more so in a
country like India where goods and agricultural commodi-
ties of low value have to be transported over thousands
of miles.
One other objection that can be brought against this
principle is that as the railways are subject to increasing
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